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The Symphony of Life. By Henry Wood. Boston : Lee & Shepard, 
1901. Pages 3-302, 12 . 

This book is an excellent example of evangelical exegesis of a 
modern and healthful type. The author is a well-known writer on 
philosophic topics ; and in this latest product he enters temperately 
and judiciously into that broad field of thought bounded on the one 
hand by the time-honored ways of faith and flanked on the other hand 
by the straight-laid paths of modern science. Conservative enough on 
the whole, he is notably tolerant of the facts discovered and established 
through exact observation and precise reasoning, and indeed recognizes 
fully the ultimate necessity of adjusting standards of thought and feel- 
ing to the verities of experience. The book is not for the specialist in 
anthropology, save in relaxation or as a means of adjustment to the 
more intuitive humanities toward which research is steadily advancing: 
yet as a stepping-stone toward the science it is well adapted to wide- 
spread habits of thought. W J McGee. 

Researches in the Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley. By 
Teobert Maler. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, Vol. II, No. 1. Salem, 1901. 75 pp., 33 plates, 26 
figures, 4°. 

Any work which adds to our knowledge of the prehistoric times of 
our continent is a welcome visitor, but more especially one which, like 
the memoir named above, brings us something additional in regard to 
the remains of the Mayas of Central America, who, by their self pro- 
gress, had made the nearest approach to civilization of any native 
people of America. 

The large amount of material collected by the recent explorations 
in Central America, and the advance made toward the interpretation 
of the inscriptions, have, while throwing new light on the mystery of 
the Mayan ruins, also brought forward new problems to be solved, 
hence the earnest desire for additional data bearing on these problems. 
Mr Maler's paper is a real contribution in this respect, as it furnishes 
not only descriptions of ruins hitherto undescribed, but also photo- 
graphic copies of additional inscriptions and figures. Fortunately he 
has also presented with his paper a map of the region over which his 
explorations extended, by which we are enabled to locate definitely the 
ruins mentioned, — a most important aid in the study of tribal differences 
in culture. 

The region over which these explorations extended appears to be 
embraced in that part of Usumasinta valley (or Usumasintla, as he 



